THE  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY

lively: 'When a new King of France who sought the good1, wrote Goethe
'showed the best intentions of himself limiting his own authority, in order
to do away with numerous abuses, achieve the finest results, and rule only
for the sake of order and of justice, the most pleasant hope spread all
over the world, and trusting youth believed it could assure itself of a
magnificent future . . .' The intentions were subject to no doubt; it
remained to be seen how action would suit them.

Had Turgot been kept in power by a strong king, he might perhaps
have accomplished the needed reforms and spared France a revolution; in
the Limousin, his thirteen years of work transformed the province. But
he was to remain minister for only twenty-one months, and he was im-
peded in his work by three powerful forces: the Queen, because he super-
vised her expenditures and because she wanted her friend Choiseul, the ally
of Austria, to be minister; the bankers and tax collectors, because he
threatened their profits; and the masses, because they had been aroused by
agents who led them to believe that the free trade in grains was im-
poverishing them. The skilful propaganda of the monopolists insinuated
that this flour war was a new pact of famine. Thereupon the King,
because he was worried and mawkishly sentimental, called back the
members of the Parlement; it was sheer folly, yet in vain did Turgot
strive against it. Condorcet wrote to him: 'It is said that the old Parle-
ment will return unconditionally, which means with all its insolences, pre-
tensions and prejudices/ Scarcely had it been recalled when indeed
the Parlement began to block all reforms. In January 1776 Turgot hoped
to do away with statute labour, have the cost of road building borne by the
landowners and make the privileged classes subject to taxation: 'Taxes,
which should be in proportion to wealth, among us are rather levies from
which men free themselves by wealth . . .* He would also have liked to
suppress the wardenship of the guilds and the freedoms of the corpora-
tions, because 'the right to work is a natural right'. Thus he succeeded
in arousing against him 'the lords and the grocers'. The unfriendly
Parlement no longer registered the minister's decrees except when forced
to by a 'bed of justice', and once more acquired, through resisting
reforms, an unwarranted popularity. The jeering public intoned: 'Mon-
sieur de Malesherbes does everything: Monsieur Turgot muddles every-
thing; Monsieur de Maurepas laughs at everything!* The King, faithful to
his fixed and ill-fated notion of making himself beloved, remarked sadly:
'Monsieur Turgot causes no one to love him,.* Louis XVI did not approve
the decrees relating to the privileged: 'But surely they have not forfeited
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